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gerous it was to violate the faith of treaties, and how unjust
and barbarous was intolerance." Before his sailing, Captain
Laplace commanded Pomare to come aboard the Artemise to
sign a treaty guaranteeing no discrimination against the
French. Pomare's despondency at the beginning of the pro-
ceedings was solaced by champagne and brandy. Casimir
Henricy, who accompanied the Artemise throughout her cir-
cumnavigatory voyage, says: "When the spirits of the party
were sufficiently elevated to find everything good, and while
the hands were yet sufficiently steady not to let the pen drop,
the treaty was produced as the crowning act of the festivity.
M. Laplace thought he had gained a great victory over Poly-
nesian diplomacy; and, certainly, never was a political hori-
zon more bright in flowers and bottles."

While Tahiti was the theatre of these religious and political
cabals, more important and decisive measures occupied the
mighty minds of Europe. The captains who had punished and
conventionalised Pomare and her people had made their reports
in person to their sovereign in Paris, and to the ministers of
state, who had indicated their instructions. Honours and titles
were awarded to the successful officers, and on their showing
it was resolved that the Marquesas should first be taken pos-
session of, and then Tahiti. Rear-Admiral Du Petit-Thouars
was commissioned to execute the seizure. On board the Reine
Blanche, accompanied by three frigates and three corvettes, he
touched Fatu-Heva, the southernmost of the Marquesas, on
April 26, 1842, and culminated his triumphant progress
through the group in the bay of Tyohee at Nukuheva on
May 31.

The Acushnet arrived at Nukuheva at a memorable time.
"It was in the summer of 1842 that we arrived at the islands,"
says Melville; "the French had then held possession of them
for several weeks."loured
